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Origin of language.

Language breaks out first in action. Some of the
simplest acts, such as striking, rubbing, pushing,
throwing, cutting, joining, measuring, ploughing,
weaving, etc., were accompanied then, as they fre-
quently are even now, by certain involuntary sounds,
sounds at first very vague and varying, but gradually
becoming more and more definite. At first these sounds
would be connected with the acts only. Mar\ for
instance, would accompany the act of rubbing, polish-
ing stones, sharpening weapons, without any intention,
as yet, of reminding either the speaker or others of
anything else, Soon, however, this sound mar would
become not only an indication, say on the part of
a father, that he was going to work, to rub and polish
some stone-weapons himself. Pronounced with a
certain unmistakable accent, and acompanied by
certain gestures, it would serve as a clear indication
that the father meant his children and servants
not to be idle while he was at -work. Mar I would
become what we call an imperative. It would be
perfectly intelligible because, according to our suppo-
sition, it had been used from the first, not by one
person only, but by many, when engaged in some
common occupation.

After a time, however, a new step would be made.
Mar would be found useful, not only as an imperative,
addressed in common to oneself and others (mar, let
us work!), but, if it was found necessary to carry
stones that had to be smoothed, from one place to

2 See 'Lectures on the Science of Language,' vol, ii. p. 347.